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Work of Red Cross 
Is Vital to Nation 


Present Drive Calls Attention to 
Acts of Mercy Performed 
in War and Peace 


HELPS THE ARMED SERVICES 


Heavy Responsibilities Demand Full 
Support of All Sections 
of Population 














“Saturday night, November 28, 
1942, goes down as the date of one 
of the worst disasters in the history of 
Boston. That evening a big crowd, 
most of them young, many of them in 
uniform, went to our largest night 
club, the Cocoanut Grove. A fire 
struck with the swiftness of a bomb, 
and when the flames had subsided, 
the city knew that close to 500 had 
perished, that approximately 250 had 
escaped, and that another 200 were 
still fighting for their lives in Bos- 
ton hospitals. 

“In the City Hospital, still danger- 
ously ill, is a young coastguardman 

» who piloted his girl out of the Grove 
and then three times went back into 
' the fire to rescue others. The third 
' time he keeled over, and by the time 
the firemen reached him, he was 
terribly burned. A messenger from 
| the Red Cross broke the news to his 
parents on their farm in Missouri. 
That farm had to be mortgaged .be- 
' fore they could afford the trip to 
| Boston. There they faced weeks of 
waiting. And they had no money. 
At last the old man went to the Red 
Cross; there was nothing else for 
him to do. The old couple were in- 
stalled in a small housekeeping apart- 
ment not far from the _ hospital. 
Asked how much money they would 
' need, the old lady said she could 
manage on seven dollars a week. 
When the money was proffered them, 
they couldn’t bring themselves to 
take it. They just sat, and the tears 

' ran down their faces. 
“The old man said ruefully, ‘I re- 
' member at the time of the Mississippi 
§ floods, five years ago, listening on the 
' Tadio to the bad troubles and think- 
ing, thank God there’s a Red Cross 
/to help these poor people in their 
great need. I sent a hundred dollars 
then. It was a lot for me. I never 
| thought then that I’d be coming, my- 

' self, for help.’ ” 


Work of Mercy 


The above story, taken from an 
account of the recent Boston fire writ- 
‘ten for the Atlantic by Frederica 
Weeks, is but a single example of the 
unparalleled work of mercy being 
done by the American Red Cross. 
This story has special meaning just 
now, however, for the Red Cross is 
Making its greatest financial drive in 
history, asking the American public 
/to give $125,000,000—an average of 
at least one dollar from every man, 
' Woman, and child in civilian life. If 
ach citizen could realize how close 
home the work of the Red Cross can 
. e—as it did in the case of this 

(Concluded on page 6) 
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RED CROSS NURSE 
This photo won a prize in the monthly contest é the National Photo Awards of the American Red 
ross. 
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A Goal Within Reach 
By Walter E. Myer 


Every thinking person must suffer moments of discouragement when he is 
impressed by the helplessness of his own position. Our hearts are sick when 
we reflect upon the suffering and destruction which are being visited upon 
millions of persons through no fault of their own. All of us are anxious for the 
future of our country, our families, ourselves, as we feel that we are in the grip 
of forces too strong for us to control or to affect in any material way. What 
can we do to preserve security and happiness in a war-torn world? “If I were 
only a dictator,” you may say, “I would quickly stop this wanton destruction. 
I would strive to bring peace to the world. I would try to bring confidence, 
happiness, and hope to the men and women and children of the world. But I 
am not a dictator. I am but a helpless individual, swept along toward a fate 
which I cannot clearly see, but which I gravely fear. The goal of security and 
happiness for mankind is sharply outlined in my mind and heart, but I am 
powerless in the attempt to reach it. What can I do?” 

I have no ready and wholly satisfying answer to that question. I, too, am 
anxious and worried about the future. But there is a faith, I think, to which 
we may all repair even in these dark days. We can and should prepare our- 
selves to use such influence as we possess toward the healing of the world’s 
wounds through wise social action. We must hold to our faith in democracy 
and must determine, through untiring effort, to uphold it. We must add to our 
own information; we must strengthen our judgments by much thought, study, 
reflection. We must work with others to make our country’s influence count 
for wisdom and righteousness in all its acts. 

And, then, there is another item in the faith which we must keep. We are 
not powerless in our effort to spread happiness in the world. There is a goal 
which we may reach. There is a kingdom in which each individual is a 
dictator. There is a creed to which each of us may subscribe. It is this: 

“I cannot determine what goes on around the world. I am not strong enough 
for that. But I can determine what my own influence shall be, and I exert a 
great influence, probably a controlling influence, over the happiness of those 
immediately about me. I will see to it that, whatever the powerful leaders of 
the earth may do, I will do nothing to bring anxiety or strain or worry within 
the little realm in which I am so powerful. I will see to it that my words are 
kindly and considerate and that my acts are helpful. While hesitating not a 
moment in my efforts to exert an influence for good as a citizen of the American 
Republic, I shall pledge myself anew to spread understanding and good will 
where I have immediate influence; that is, as a member of my family, my neigh- 
borhood, my school, my community. I shall do my best and I shall seek 
satisfaction and inner peace in the faith that ‘He who does his best does well.’ 








Social and Economic 
Program Ils Debated 


President Submits Plans to Con- 
gress to Bring Stability 
After War 


FUNDAMENTAL ISSUES SEEN 


Government Would Exert Increasing 
Controls Over Business and 
Industry in Peace 














The reports which President Roose- 
velt sent to Congress a few days ago 
on social and economic programs for 
the postwar world are now being 
widely discussed throughout the na- 
tion. And they will continue to be 
hotly debated for weeks and months 
to come, for they contain one of the 
most sweeping programs of social and 
economic action ever presented to a 
legislative body. 

Prepared by the National Resources 
Planning Board after months of in- 
tensive study, the reports present 
blueprints for returning the nation to 
a peacetime economy without the 
shock of either boom or depression. 
They undertake to provide safeguards 
for those social hazards which have 
in the past brought tragedy to untold 
numbers of American families—haz- 
ards such as unemployment, accident, 
illness, and old age. 

The immediate reaction to the re- 
ports—there were two of them—was 
as might have been expected. On the 


_ one hand, they were branded by cer- 


tain members of Congress and certain 
newspapers as “socialistic,” ‘“vision- 
ary,” “bureaucratic stupidity,” and 
were acclaimed by others as “nothing 
short of magnificent” and “a red 
letter day in American history.” 


Plans Urged Now 


Both the President and the authors 
of the two reports feel strongly that 
now is the time to study postwar 
plans for America if we are to avoid 
catastrophe once the war is over. The 
President, therefore, urged Congress 
to “give these matters full considera- 
tion during this session.” The Plan- 
ning Board warned of what is likely 
to happen if we wait until after the 
shooting stops before taking concrete 
steps to prepare for the postwar 
world: 

War weariness and “back to nor- 
malcy” cries will face our leaders at 
the end of the fighting. A large part 
of the problem of “winning the peace” 
after other wars has been the natural 
relaxation of tension which followed 
military victory—forgetting that the 
triumph of arms only opens the door 
to the problems and opportunities of 
creating and organizing the peace. 

The two reports are lengthy—more 
than 700 pages in all. The first deals 
with the problem of returning to a 
peacetime economy, of reconverting 
American industry from its present 
operation for war. The second deals 
exclusively with social security, 
“from the cradle to the grave,” and is 
regarded as the counterpart of the 
Beveridge Report which was _ sub- 
mitted to the British Parliament a 
few months ago. Together, the re- 


(Concluded on page 7) 
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American Rangers in training 


The Rangers in Action 


NLY the faint slap of oars gave 

any hint that a number of land- 
ing boats filled with men were 
moving toward the coast. But a 
sharp-eyed sentry spotted the craft, 
searchlights pierced the darkness, 
and machine guns poured lead at the 
invaders. 

As the boats neared the shore, 
their passengers, rifles held high, 
vaulted into the surf and dashed on 
through towers of water sent up by 
grenades from the defenders. The 
air by now was filled with lead, and 
anyone who forgot to hug the ground 
was done for. All around the earth 
was kicking up in showers as elec- 
trically operated land mines ex- 
ploded. 

Their mission completed in short 
order, the survivors dashed back to 
their boats and made off with bul- 
lets still following them. They had 
come quickly, worked quickly, and 
were leaving quickly—a pace almost 
as killing as the weapons they had 
faced. 

All this happened on a recent 
practice maneuver staged in Eng- 
land by American Rangers, the Com- 
mandos of the U.S. Army. The bul- 
lets they faced were the real thing— 
an unpleasantly close reminder that 
the man who carelessly exposes 
himself is in for trouble. 

The Rangers think no more of this 
kind of training than they do of 


scaling 200-foot cliffs with ropes or 
of taking “speed”? marches—15 miles 
in two and a half hours under full 
pack. Their day’s work, in fact, 
begins with setting-up exercises that 
include tossing around 12-foot logs. 
Barbed wire, slippery logs, waist- 
deep mud, 20-foot ravines, and steep 
hills are the “obstacles” on a one- 
mile course that they try to cover 
with full equipment in seven min- 
utes. 

The reason for all this equipment 
is that the Rangers will probably be 
foremost among the troops that will 
have the job of punching out open- 
ings when a second front is opened 
against Hitler’s Europe. They won’t 
do it alone, but the chances are that 
they will bear the brunt. An idea 
of what they will face and what 
they will do was given last year in 
the raid on Dieppe, where several 
hundred Rangers were in the thick 
of it. 

Since then this force of hand- 
picked volunteers has been enlarged 
many times, and has become as 
tough and ready for heavy going as 
Britain’s famed Commandos. Both 
groups, in fact, have trained to- 
gether. The Rangers’ motto is: “The 
heaviest fire in the world won’t hurt 
unless it hits you. Then it’s too late 
to worry anyway.” And that’s the 
way they look at their job as they 
prepare for action. 
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A Scotchman had been complaining 
of insomnia. 

“Even counting sheep is no good,” he 
sighed. “I counted 10,000, sheared ’em, 
combed the wool, had it woven into 
cloth, made into suits, took ’em to town, 
and lost $21 on the deal! So I haven’t 
slept for a week!” —FAMILY CIRCLE 

















“And, Doctor, on your way here would you pick 
up these groceries for me?” 


SCHUS IN COLLIER'S 





Dolly: “Surely you’re not going to 
let that redhead steal your boy friend?” 
Polly: “Never! I’ll dye first.” 
a —WALL STREET JOURNAL 





Grocer: “Have you been to the zoo?” 
Delivery Boy: “No, sir.” 

_ Grocer: “Well, you ought to go some 
time. You’d get a big kick out of 
watching the turtles zip past.” 

—SELECTED 





Girl: “I suppose you find it rather 
dull in the evening.” 

Pilot: “Simply nothing to do at all. 
We play darts, do the crossword puzzle, 
drop a few bombs on Hamburg, and go 
straight to bed.” 

—ATLANTA Two BELLS 





A traveler in the middle of the Sa- 
hara Desert came upon a man in a 
swimming suit. 

“Where on earth are you going?” 
demanded the traveler. 

“Swimming,” was the reply. 

“But,” said the traveler, “you’re a 
hundred miles from the sea.” 

“Yes,” the swimmer agreed. “Wide 
beach, isn’t it?” —MONTREAL STAR 
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Report on Home Front 


N recent issues of THE AMERICAN OBSERVER, we have cailed at- 

tention to the work of the Truman Committee of the Senate. This 
Committee was created a little over two years ago to investigate 
various phases of the defense program and to make suggestions for 
increased efficiency. Since that time, it has investigated countless 
war industries, issued a number of reports, and in a number of ways 
kept vigil over the war on the home front. 

The Truman Committee has been referred to as a “billion-dollar 
watchdog” because its investigations have resulted in the saving of 
hundreds of millions of dollars to the nation. It has investigated 
such problems as the hoarding of labor by firms in order to have 
enough manpower to handle war contracts when they were obtained. 
It has studied certain of the practices of labor organizations, such 
as the “feather bed” rule which prevents workers from doing as 
much as possible in the way of production. The Committee has also 
investigated and called attention to certain practices of corporations 
with war contracts which increased the cost of the defense program 
and impaired efficiency—such as the practice of large corporations 
which refused to give subcontracts to smaller organizations and 
which used various devices to increase the costs of production and 
thus the price the government had to pay for war materials. 


A few days ago, the Committee issued its second annual report 
to Congress and the nation. This report deals with the home front 
as a whole, and does not deal with a specific industry, such as rubber, 
or a single problem as most of its previous reports have done. 

While the latest Truman report is, on the whole, optimistic about 
the progress we have made, it calls attention to certain weaknesses 
which still exist in our organization for war. We have accomplished 
much more than was thought possible a year and a half ago, the 
report says, but we have not accomplished as much as we might 
have had we corrected some of the weaknesses to which it calls 
attention. 

The greatest weakness on the home front, according to Senator 
Truman and his associates, is the lack of over-all planning, coordi- 
nation, and organization of the war program. What we need is a 
central authority, a war cabinet to oversee the program as a whole 
and see that it is carried out. The report says: 


“During the coming year, attention must continue to be focused 
on the primary need for clearly defined authority in the admin- 
istration of our domestic war program. This authority should be 
centralized in a few officials—each solely responsible for the ad- 
ministration of certain activities. Each should be of high ability. 
In addition to doing their administrative work, they should meet 
frequently to eliminate all conflicts of jurisdiction and be ready to 
advise with the President on important questions of policy while 
relieving him completely of purely administrative work.” 

The second weakness of the present organization on the home 
front is the conflicting authority which exists over, and responsibility 
for, various phases of the war program. Several agencies exist to 
deal with the same problem. 
One of them will decide 
upon a certain policy and an- 
nounce it to the public, only 
to discover a few days later 
that another branch of the 
government, dealing with the 
same problem, has reached 
different conclusions and 
recommends an entirely dif- 
ferent policy. The net re- 
sult is confusion, unfairness, 
and a considerable amount of 
‘“‘buck-passing.”’ 


The third handicap to the 
full utilization of our re- 
sources for war has been the 
hesitancy on the part of the 
government to take steps 
which were necessary but 
which might prove unpopu- 
lar or unpleasant. In most 
cases, such action has had to 
be taken eventually and the 
delays have merely impeded 
the progress of our war effort. Failure to act earlier and more 
decisively on the gasoline shortage brought considerable hardship 
to certain areas this winter. Steps should have been taken earlier 
to deal with the rubber shortage, and rationing should have been 
inaugurated before it was. These are but examples of refusal of 
government to act on policies which might prove unpopular. 

No single group of the population is held responsible for the 
shortcomings in the war program, according to the Truman report. 
Various sections of the public must share the blame with the govern- 
ment itself. There has been a tendency on the part of certain 
powerful groups to protect their own selfish interests first—to adopt 
a “me-first” attitude. 


The Truman Committee frankly warns the nation to prepare for 
additional sacrifices and burdens during the coming year. The 
American people must brace themselves for ‘‘the toughest and grim- 
mest year in our nation’s history.” Victory will be possible only by 
wholehearted cooperation among all sections of the population; by 
the various groups within the government itself, by business and 
industry; by labor and the farmers; and by patriotic support of the 
war program by the public at large. With harder work and greater 
sacrifices on the part of all who hold up the home front, the Com- 
mittee said, “America can and will accomplish the tremendous task 
set for her this year.” 
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An Important Book on Issues of the 


N recent months, as the tide of 

battle has turned more toward vic- 
tory for the United Nations, a 
number of books have been written 
on the subject of planning for the 
peace. Many of these have contained 
worthwhile suggestions, but few have 
given proper emphasis to the fact 
that before long-range blueprints 
can be drawn up, certain transition 
problems must be solved. 


Our treatment of the armistice 
period is the vital foundation on 
which all planning must rest if it is 
effectively to mold the years ahead. 
Hiram Motherwell’s new book, The 
Peace We Fight For (New York: 
Harper & Brothers. $3), attempts to 
chart some of the difficulties which 
the United Nations will inherit along 
with victory, and to suggest ways 
in which they can be dealt with. 


His first point is that the defeat of 
the Axis will be a double one. Ger- 
many and Italy, along with their 
satellites, will have lost an interna- 
tional war. As we know from 1918, 
this creates a large sphere of chaos 
in itself. But victory for the United 
Nations means also the crushing of 
a deep-rooted internal revolution. 


Before the first French shot was 
fired or the first RAF bomb dropped, 
much of Europe’s social fabric had 
been destroyed. And as the scope of 
Axis conquest widened, more was 
obliterated. All over the continent, 
governments have been deposed. 
Every institution, from the churches 
to the smallest local police forces, 
has been broken down and perme- 
ated with fascist henchmen. The 
press, as an independent social force, 
no longer exists. Business groups, 
political parties, labor unions—all 
have been either wiped out or turned 
into Nazi mouthpieces. Having de- 
feated fascism, where can we find 
a stable government with whom to 
arrange the peace? 


Europe will be desperate for food. 
It will be desperate for clothing, shel- 
ter, and the comforts of life. Its 
people, nervously shattered for years 
by war and internal terror, will be 
consumed by psychopathic hates. 
Once the breakup of Nazi power re- 
leases these forces, the tortured con- 
tinent may face an anarchy even 
more disastrous than war. 


Transportation will be on the verge 
of collapse. Production, with mu- 
nitions goals removed, will be tot- 
tering near impotence. 
Demobilized soldiers, 
at large for the first 
time without the pres- 
sures of Nazi discipline, 
will be at once helpless 
and dangerous. Law 
and order will be as 
dead as Hitler’s Wag- 
nerian ambitions. 

What balm can the 
United Nations bring 
to the economic and po- 
litical Lazarus of ar- 
mistice Europe? 

The first and most 
important answer is 
food. Motherwell be- 
lieves that as the end of 
the conflict draws near, 
United Nations propa- 
8anda should concen- 
trate almost exclusively 
on food. Short-wave 
Tadio broadcasts should 
dwell on the tons of 





children of France 


wheat and the cases of canned milk 
waiting at coastal piers—to be sent 
for impartial distribution to all of 
Europe once the war ends. He sug- 
gests that dramatic gestures should 
be arranged, such as a fleet of cargo 
planes, loaded with provisions and 
dispatched by presidential order the 
minute the firing has ceased. 


As soon as the continent’s starving 
millions have been quieted by a few 
square meals, an “interim govern- 
ment” must beset up—a temporary 
administrative force managed by the 
United Nations to get Europe back 
on its feet. The functions of such 
a group should extend beyond mere 
policing. As Motherwell lists them, 
they include: 


Emergency Government 


Emergency feeding and relief of 
Europe’s impoverished people and 
provision of the most urgently 
needed raw materials. 

Control of Europe’s trunk com- 
munications by rail, motor, sea, and 
air. 

Administration of production of 
basic raw and semi-finished mate- 
rials and of many essential manu- 
factured commodities. 

Control of central banking and 
banks of issue. 

Control of the needed volume of 
the world’s shipping to ensure es- 
sential supplies from abroad. 

Control and fostering of commerce 
between Europe and the _ outside 
world. 


“To these economic and financial 
tasks the following will certainly 
have to be added: 

“Trusteeship of refugees. 

‘Military protection or other polic- 
ing of the super-government’s own 
operations. 

“Emergency legislation in respect 
to its own operations. 

“Emergency judicial decisions in 
respect to its own operations.” 

These administrative services as 
well as the actual goods supplied 
to Europe must be free. If we are to 
avoid world collapse, we must real- 
ize that it is to our vital interest to 
see Europe stabilized—and conse- 
quently forget any thought of 
reparations, war debts, or other 
tangible and measured payment. 

During this transition period, ac- 
cording to the book, the peace will 
be in large measure settling itself. 
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Precious food from the United States as it was brought to the 











Their homes go up in flames 
(From the “March of Time's” motion picture “One Day of War.”) 


Motherwell advocates a federated 
continent, the exact form of which 
may be determined by events and 
the decisions of the people con- 
cerned. 

He sketches several possibilities 
for the union of Europe. Realizing 
that the final coherence of the con- 
tinent will be the result of a rather 
lengthy evolutionary process, Moth- 
erwell suggests a series of loose fed- 
erations to start with—motivated by 
community of interests which already 
exists. 

Thus the Slavic nations might join 
with Russia. Holland and part of 
Belgium, whose economy is closely 
tied in with Britain’s, might incor- 
porate with the British Isles. Other 
related nations might pool their 
forces in creating a Scandinavian 


Federation, a Balkan Federation, a- 


Mediterranean Union, and so on. 


Sovereign Rights 


The great stumbling block to in- 
ternational cooperation has always 
been the question of sovereign rights. 
National pride has always fought 
against the relinquishment of tradi- 
tional prerogatives. In the last war, 
peace planners took nationalism very 
seriously. An idealistic issue was 
made of self-determination for each 
ethnic group—with the result that 
Europe in the 1920’s became a crazy- 
quilt of tortuous boundary lines and 
new discontented minorities. 

The lesson we must learn this 
time is to differentiate between cul- 
tural and economic nationalism. As 
Motherwell hastens to point out, no 
federal plan must interfere with lan- 
guage, education, or internal ad- 
ministration. What the federation of 
western Europe must do is to create 
economically workable blocs of ter- 
ritory without tariff walls, separate 
armies, or individual foreign rela- 
tions. 

This is not pure theoretical specu- 
lation, it is based on the federalizing 
experience of the 13 American col- 
onies, which gave up their sovereign 
status to unite. 

Parcelling out Europe, the peace 
planner runs into the question of 
colonies. Again the author turns to 
the example of American experience. 
Seven of the colonies had colonial 
claims to the undeveloped west— 
some of them extending as far as 
the Pacific Ocean. Naturally, they 
resented giving up these holdings 





when other “have-not” states were 
not called upon for any sacrifices. 


But with a magnificent gesture of 
faith in united government, the seven 
American states with empire sur- 
rendered their rights to the federal 
government. The west became the 
property of the United States as a 
whole. Only if Europe is willing to 
do likewise can the problem be set- 
tled, according to Motherwell. 


The general question of imperial- 
ism comes in for settlement through 
this techinque also. The profit mo- 
tive with regard to colonies cannot 
be eliminated by moral edict. But 
with federated Europe sharing in- 
terest in colonial territories, it will 
prove an economic advantage to 
cease old-style exploitation. Since 
Europe is highly industrialized, its 
products require a high level of mar- 
kets. By raising the economic status 
of temporarily subordinate peoples, 
more purchasing power, and hence 
better markets for Europe’s manufac- 
tured goods, will be created. To 
facilitate this, home rule must re- 
place political overlordship on a 
large scale, 


Postwar Communism 


In mapping this future for Europe, 
Mr. Motherwell has not ignored the 
political and ideological enigmas the 
postwar situation will inevitably 
pose. What about communism? 
Russia and the world revolution? 
isolationist reaction in America? 


Russia is economically self-suf- 
ficient. The only conquest she re- 
quires to satisfy her national needs 
is the conquest of her own resources. 
She has enough domestic problems in 
completing the process of socializa- 
tion after a war interruption to want 
no more than her rightful share of 
governing responsibility in Europe. 

As for communism of the non- 
Russian variety, it will undoubtedly 
be important. In Germany, the 
party was one of the few groups 
which survived the Nazi rise to 
power in anything like working 
strength. In other countries, com- 
munism is also bound to be one of 
the important postwar forces. 


If we do not attempt to force our 
ideology on renascent Europe, the 
influence of our food supplies and 
reconstruction services will speak far 
louder for democracy than any dia- 
lectic ever conceived, 
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The Story of the Week 


Looking Ahead 


A strong movement has _ been 
started in the United States Senate 
to commit that body to a policy of 
international cooperation after the 
war. Senator Bennett Champ Clark 
of Missouri has urged the Senate to 
adopt a resolution now which would 
commit the United States to such a 
policy, and a group of four senators 
—Hatch, Hill, Burton, and Ball—has 
introduced a resolution calling upon 
the President to call meetings of rep- 
resentatives of the United Nations 
with a view to forming a permanent 
organization for war and peace. 

These moves have been widely 
hailed by those who believe that 
peace can be lasting only by inter- 
national cooperation and a system of 
collective security. Uncertainty over 
the position the United States would 
take after the war has caused mis- 





The question mark 
BISHOP IN ST. LOUIS STAR-TIMES 


givings not only among our Allies but 
also among large sections of the 
American public. The feeling has 
prevailed that we shall win the war 
but that perhaps we shall lose the 
peace. 

If the United States Senate should 
now go on record as favoring con- 
tinued cooperation among the United 
Nations after the war, it would do 
much to remove these doubts and 
misgivings. The Senate, under the 
Constitution, must ratify all treaties 
by a two-thirds majority vote, and 
any peace settlement would be 
doomed if it did not have the support 
of that body. 

The example of the last war stands 
as a reminder to those who are now 
seeking to obtain a commitment from 
the Senate. After we had defeated 
Germany and her allies on the field 
of battle, we refused to cooperate in 
maintaining the peace of the world. 
The Senate defeated the Versailles 
Treaty, with the result that the 
United States could not become a 
member of the League of Nations. 
If the Senate were now to go on 
record as favoring continued cooper- 
ation, our Allies would know that we 
were determined not to withdraw 
from the affairs of the rest of the 
world and adopt once more a policy 
of isolation. 


The War Fronts 


Insofar as victory in war can be 
measured in terms of capture of 


strategic centers, last week’s fighting 
in Russia resulted in a tie, for the 
Soviets seized the important city of 
Vyazma, 130 miles west of Moscow, 





and the Nazis, in a fierce counter- 
attack farther to the south, retook the 
city of Kharkov, fourth largest city 
in the Soviet Union and an industrial 
and strategic center of great impor- 
tance. The Russians have now ad- 
mitted the loss of Kharkov. Not 
only have they lost the city, but con- 
siderable additional territory in this 
area has fallen into the: hands of 
the Nazis. 

But victories in war are not always 
measured in terms of ground won or 
lost. In fact, one of the objectives 
of the Russians in their winter cam- 
paign this year has been to exact a 
heavy toll of the German armies in 
men and equipment; in a word, to 
destroy its striking power. That is 
one reason why the Russians fought 
desperately in the Kharkov sector; to 
make the Germans pay a heavy price 
for the city, if indeed they succeeded 
in taking it. 

It is thought that the principal 
purpose of the Nazi counterattack in 
the Kharkov area was to prevent the 
Russians from consolidating their 
gains of the last few months and 
pushing on to threaten the Nazi de- 


fense position along the Dnieper 
River. 
The importance of the loss of 


Vyazma lies in the fact that it is one 
of the key ‘“‘thedgehog”’ positions pro- 
tecting the city of Smolensk, which 
is regarded as one of the next ob- 
jectives of the Soviet drive. Farther 
to the north, other Soviet forces, led 
by Marshal Timoshenko, were 
threatening Staraya Russa, where in 
the drive last winter the Russians 
succeeded in encircling the position 
but were never able to reduce the 
fortress. 

Elsewhere in Europe, the Ameri- 
cans and British continued their in- 
tensified bombing raids upon Ger- 
many and occupied centers, smash- 
ing away at transportation centers 
and war plants. Thousands of tons 
of block-busters were dropped upon 
strategic centers. The city of Essen, 
home of the Krupp armament fac- 
tories, was all but reduced to dust by 
one of the heaviest raids of the war. 
Other heavy raids took place on 
Munich and Nuremberg, in southern 
Germany. 

Sir Archibald Sinclair, British air 
secretary, told the House of Com- 
mons of the damage the raids were 
doing to Nazi Germany. More than 
2,000 factories and war plants have 
been destroyed, he declared. Some 
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1,250,000 tons of steel production 
have been lost as a result of air raids, 
and more than a million Germans 
have been made homeless. It is felt 
that the stepping up of air activity 
over Europe is the prelude to an at- 
tempt at invasion. 

In Tunisia, the pattern of Nazi 
strategy is quite clear, as French, 
British, and American troops grad- 
ually are closing in on the 200,000 
troops under Marshal Rommel and 
General von Arnim. The German 
plan seems to be to make one thrust 
after another, and to withdraw under 
pressure; to throw us off guard; to 
delay; to stall for time. The Ger- 
mans know that if they can delay 
the knockout blow long enough in 
Tunisia, it may upset the whole 
schedule for invasion of the continent 
this summer, making it necessary to 
wait until next year for the final de- 
cision in Europe. 


Relations with Russia 


While it was feared at first that 
U. S. Ambassador Standley’s rebuke 
to the Soviet government for not 
keeping the Russian people informed 
on the extent of American aid under 
lend-lease might create further mis- 
understanding between the two na- 
tions, the result seems to have been 
the opposite. One effect has been 
considerable emphasis by the Russian 
press and radio upon American aid. 
Both the report of Lend-Lease Ad- 
ministrator Edward R. Stettinius giv- 
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ing details of American military and 
industrial supplies sent to Russia and 
an appreciative word from Russian 
Ambassador Maxim Litvinov have 
been widely publicized throughout 
the Soviet Union during recent days. 

Meanwhile, the importance of 
friendly relations with Russia was 
stressed in a recent address by Vice- 
President Henry A. Wallace. Mr. 
Wallace declared that if we do not 
now take steps to establish cordial 
relations upon a basis of mutual trust 
and confidence, we shall endanger 
the future peace of the world. The 
United States and Russia will un- 
doubtedly emerge from the war the 
strongest two nations on earth, and 
their cooperation is essential to the 
preservation of peace. Mr. Wallace 
summed up his warning as follows: 

Unless the western democracies and 
Russia come to a satisfactory under- 
standing before the war ends, I very 
much fear that World War No. 3 will be 
inevitable. Without a close and trust- 
ing understanding between Russia and 
the United States there is grave proba- 


bility of Russia and Germany sooner or 
later making common cause. 


Eden Arrives 


Britain’s foreign secretary, suave, 
handsome Anthony Eden, was the 
latest Washington visitor to speak for 
United Nations cooperation. Arriving 
on the four-engined Liberator bomber 
which carried Winston Churchill to 
Casablanca, he brought proposals for 
long-range collaboration in the in- 
terests of peace. He also planned to 
discuss problems of economic 
strategy and food supplies with the 
President. 

Mr. Eden has an impressive record 
as an advocate of collective security. 
Long before the outbreak of war, he 
advocated collective action against 
aggressors. He stood for economic 
sanctions against Italy and upholding 
the League of Nations. Now he is 
appealing for cooperative planning 
among the United Nations. 

Arriving at a time when relations 
between the United States and Rus- 
sia have been clouded by misunder- 
standings, he stated that a_ stable 
peace will be impossible unless all of 
the United Nations work together 
harmoniously. The foreign secre- 
tary has already succeeded in ce- 
menting relations between his own 
country and the USSR through the 
mutual assistance pact agreed upon 
after his talks with Stalin in 1941. 
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Accompanied on this visit by William 
Strang, British foreign office expert 
on Russia, he is expected to discuss 
future relations between the western 
democracies and Russia. 


Lend-Lease Totals 


President Roosevelt’s signature on 
the bill extending Lend-Lease until 
June 1944 promised sharp increases 
in American aid to Russia. Accord- 
ing to a report by Administrator 
Edward Stettinius, the Soviet Union 
received 29 per cent of last year’s 
Lend-Lease supplies, and will get 
more in the months ahead, especially 
in food. 

The Stettinius report revealed that 
Britain has enjoyed the largest pro- 
portion of American aid in the last 
year. Of the total $9,600,000,000 go- 
ing to all countries, $4,400,000,000 
worth of goods was sent to the United 
Kingdom. Russia came second, with 
$1,800,000,000, Africa and the Middle 
East claimed 16 per cent, or $1,500,- 
000,000. China, India, Australia, and 
New Zealand accounted for $1,300,- 
000,000, and other areas a half billion 
dollars. 

Soviet Ambassador Maxim Litvinov 
applauded American Lend-Lease aid, 
saying that the Russian people fully 
recognize and appreciate the help 
they are receiving. The total sent to 
Russia last year included $1,028,000,- 
000 worth of planes, tanks, and mu- 
nitions, $379,000,000 of industrial 
products, $128,000,000 of agricultural 
products, and $290,000,000 worth of 
other services. From March, 1941, to 
January, 1943, we shipped to Russia: 
2,600 planes, 3,200 tanks, 81,500 





ACME 
LEND-LEASE extension is signed by President 
Roosevelt after the measure had been passed 
almost unanimously by Congress. 


trucks and vehicles, 3,000,000 pairs 
of boots, 130,000 sub-machine guns, 
268,000 tons of oil products, 750,000 
tons of steel and metals. 


The Honor System 


“The March lamb gambolled on 
the green yesterday but he had to 
dodge warily when he crossed the 
roads jammed with ‘honor-bound’ 
motorists out for a bit of ‘essential 
driving.’ ” 

Thus spoke the Washington Post 
last Monday morning, following the 
most balmy Sunday of the season 
scarcely a week after the ban on 
pleasure driving was not being en- 
forced in the nation’s capital and 
other eastern cities. The same story 
was told by other eastern news- 
Papers; traffic had greatly increased 
from the week before; the highways 
looked like pre-ration days as motor- 
ists took to the country to enjoy the 
spring weather. 

If last week was any indication of 
the coming trend, it will take more 
than the honor system of enforce- 
ment to reduce pleasure driving es- 
sentially throughout the East, and 
last week’s experience has brought 
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additional criticism of the OPA’s 
policy of lifting the bans on pleasure 
driving. Added ammunition was 
given the critics by Petroleum Ad- 
ministrator Harold L. Ickes who is- 
sued a stern warning in an address 
in Boston. He said that there is 
nothing in the oil situation to war- 
rant optimism and declared flatly 
that next winter may be far worse 
than this winter insofar as fuel oil 
is concerned. 


Giraud Speaks 


Following up his repudiation of 
North Africa’s Vichy laws, General 
Henri Giraud last week went a step 
further toward cooperation with the 
democracies. In an internationally 
broadcast speech, he pledged himself 
to the principles of the Atlantic 
Charter and offered General de 
Gaulle of the Fighting French group 
a union on the basis of a mutual 
promise that after the war the French 
people shall be allowed to decide on 
their own government. 

Speaking in protest against Ger- 
many’s annexation of Alsace and 
Lorraine, Giraud promised that his 
rule in North Africa would be ac- 
cording to the laws of the Republic 
—not those of Vichy. He assured his 
listeners that all callaborationist in- 
fluences ‘whether measures or men” 
would be speedily eliminated. Many 
Vichy officials have already been re- 
placed, and the general is continuing 
to sweep them out of office. 

It is expected that the speech will 
give new impetus to underground 
resistance within France. When the 
anti-Jewish laws were abolished, 
new outbursts of sabotage and guer- 
rilla warfare marked the news in 














Congress at work 


FITZPATRICK IN ST. LOUIS POST-DISPATCH 


How Lend-Lease has brought aid to our Allies 


Paris and other French cities. Fight- 
ing French representatives have 
grown increasingly active in organ- 
izing underground work. In a single 
week, they reported the killing of 
more than 400 German soldiers. It 
is hoped that these latest moves on 
the part of General Giraud will open 
the way to full cooperation on the 
part of all Frenchmen interested in 
the liberation of their country. 


Bonds vs. Taxes 


Income tax deadline last week 
promised a new quota of headaches 
for the Treasury Department. Be- 
cause of the number of people filing 
returns for the first time, the con- 
fused publicity on new tax laws, and 
the late date at which the rates were 
decided, many taxpayers saw the 


COURTESY N. Y. TIMES 


critical day arrive without having 
money to meet it. 

According to the Gallup Poll, 
nearly five per cent of America’s tax- 
payers planned to pay income taxes 
by cashing in their war bonds. While 
this percentage is small, it represents 
a serious drag on the bond-selling 
campaign. It will become especially 
serious if more bonds are redeemed 
at each payment date. 

Along with the people who are 
cashing in war bonds are a number 
of others who find they must borrow 
money to pay the first tax install- 
ment. Taken together, these groups 
make up about one-seventh of all 
persons liable this year. Experts point 
to them as an additional argument 
for the adoption of some form of 
pay-as-you-go plan for future col- 
lections. 


News Items in Brief 





Soybeans are headed for an important 
place on the American diet. This was 
made clear last week by Secretary 
of Agriculture Wickard, who said 
that he has asked for production of 
soybean flour to be increased three 
and a half times—from 400,000,000 
pounds to 1,400,000,000 pounds by 
the end of this year. 


* * * 


The first American flag to go ashore 
in Morocco when the U. S. Army 
invaded North Africa last November 
is now back in this country for per- 
manent’ safekeeping. Torn and 
stained from the many engagements 
through which it was carried, it will 
occupy a place of honor alongside 
other famous battle standards dis- 
played at West Point. 


* * * 


Hundreds of valuable pigeons owned 
by civilians are being given to the 
Army for training to carry messages 
in war zones. In Chicago alone, a 
few days ago, pigeon owners donated 
5,605 of their birds in response to 
the Army’s appeal. 

*& * * 

Londoners by the thousands recently 
purchased British war savings stamps 
to plaster on two 500-pound bombs 
marked “for delivery to Hitler.” 

ao * * 

“Serve by Saving” is the motto of the 
nation’s 321,000 Camp Fire Girls, 
whose organization is 31 years old 
this month. And they really live up 


to it—by saving money for war 
stamps and bonds, and by conserv- 
ing clothes, food, home equipment, 
and health. 

~ * * 

American forces are now using a new 
amphibian car built by the Ford 
Motor Company. The vehicle, in 
brief, is a powerful truck with a boat 
built around it. In addition to doing 
anything that an ordinary land truck 
can accomplish, it can ford a river 
or navigate a lake with equal ease. 
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American Red Cross Drive Vital to All 


(Concluded from page 1) 


old couple—the goal of the Red Cross 
campaign would be realized many 
times over. 

If Henri Dunant were alive today, 
he would be a proud and happy man, 
for it was Henri Dunant, a Swiss cit- 
izen, who founded the Red Cross 
movement just 80 years ago last 
month. Originally his idea was to 
ameliorate the suffering and horrors 
of war. While traveling in northern 
Italy in 1859, during the Franco- 
Austrian War, this sensitive young 
man chanced to pass by the battlefield 
of Solferino just after a particularly 
bloody battle. The field was covered 
with the bodies of the dead and 
wounded, and to the shocked dismay 
of the young Swiss, there was no 
one there to relieve the suffering, 
no water, no food, no medicine, no 
nurses, 

Dunant resolved to do everything 
in his power to put an end to such 
conditions, and out of his horrified 
memories he wrote a book, A Sou- 
venir of Solferino, which deeply 
stirred everyone who read it. When 
Dunant then proposed the revolution- 
ary idea of an international society 
of mercy to relieve the suffering of 
war, he found willing support from 
some of his own countrymen, and the 
International Red Cross was founded 
in 1863. 


A Revolutionary Step 

It must not be supposed that the 
road was easy at first; the simple 
code of the first Red Cross was too 
revolutionary for some to understand 
or appreciate. It called for just two 
things: that sick and wounded men 
in war should be cared for, whatever 
their nationality; and that hospitals, 
ambulances, and people looking after 
patients should be safe from attack. 
There were those who said that this 
was a Utopia; others said it would 
prolong wars by aiding victims of 
war. 

But some men with vision believed 
in the idea. Today, after only 80 
years, this humanitarian movement 
has expanded its purpose until it is 
devoted to relieving suffering not 
only on the battlefield, but wherever 
it is found, in peacetime, or in war. 
Sixty-three nations have subscribed 
to its ideal. There is no way of 
knowing how many hundreds of 
thousands of lives the Red Cross has 
saved, or how many millions of cases 
of tragedy and suffering it has re- 
lieved. Indeed, were Henri Dunant 
alive today, he would be a proud 
and happy man. 

Today the International Red Cross 
consists of 24 members, all Swiss cit- 
izens, and its headquarters are kept 
in Geneva to preserve its neutrality. 
It has four main functions: (1) to see 
that the basic Red Cross principles 
are kept and, when new societies are 
formed, to give them recognition and 
a place in the group; (2) to see that 
all civilized states adhere to the Ge- 
neva Convention; (3) to see that this 
international public law is observed, 
if necessary by means of legislation 
and military regulation by govern- 
ments; (4) to create international 
agencies in wartime for the relief of 
sufferers, especially prisoners of war, 
providing information and means of 
communication between prisoners 
and their families, visiting prisoners’ 
camps, and the like. The Committee 
also acts as a voluntary medium in 
time of peace, war, or armed conflict 


{ 


between governments, peoples, and 
groups of different nationalities, giv- 
ing help and relief for victims of dis- 
tress. For a more detailed survey of 
this work, see THE AMERICAN OB- 
SERVER for February 1, 1943. 

The American Red Cross is one of 
63 national societies which are united 


Steet 





Armenians after the Turkish mas- 
sacre; it aided the injured aboard the 
battleship Maine and gave relief 
among Cuban and American soldiers; 
it helped with the reconstruction of 
San Francisco after the earthquake 
and fire of 1906. 

This splendid work of the Red 





AMERICAN RED CROSS 


VOLUNTEERS roll bandages for the Red Cross to help provide the enormous supply of medical 


materials needed. 


by the League of Red Cross Societies. 
Just as the International Committee 
does most of its work in wartime, the 
League is most active in peace. Its 
purpose is largely to encourage the 
formation of national Red Cross or- 
ganizations, to collaborate with them 
in improving health, preventing dis- 
ease, and mitigating suffering, and 
to spread new medical and scientific 
knowledge. 

The American National Red Cross 
was founded in 1881, largely as the 
result of the work of Clara Barton, 
a government clerk. The United 
States signed the Treaty of Geneva 
in 1882, the thirty-second nation to 
do so. The American branch of the 
society lost no time in demonstrating 
its worth. It helped to fight the great 
forest fires of Michigan in 1881; it 


Cross in its early years made such an 
impression that in 1905 Congress 
chartered the Society as a semi- 
governmental organization. By this 
charter the American Red Cross is 
obligated to serve the armed forces 
in time of war; to act as a medium of 
communication between the people of 
the United States and their armed 
forces; and to help relieve and pre- 
vent disasters in time of peace, both 
national and international. Under 
this charter the government super- 
vises the organization; the War De- 
partment audits its accounts, and an 
annual report is submitted to Con- 
gress. The President of the United 
States is ex-officio President of the 
society. 

The most important job of our own 
Red Cross at present is, of course, 





U. S. NAVY FROM AMERICAN RED CROSS 


LADIES IN GRAY of the American Red Cross, volunteer workers all, teach convalescent sailors in 


a naval hospital to work at handicraft arts. 


worked for five months repairing the 
destruction caused by the Johnstown 
flood; it fed, clothed, and sheltered the 
people made homeless by the Missis- 
sippi and Ohio river floods of 1884; 
it send boatloads of wheat and cloth- 
ing to Russia during a famine; it 
sent a relief expedition with grain 
and farm implements to the starving 


service to the armed forces—and this 
is where the great bulk of its money 
goes. Wherever the armed forces go, 
the Red Cross is there also, providing 
clubs and rest centers, recreation 
facilities and movies, everything pos- 
sible to keep American boys happy 
and well. If a boy is worried about 
his family, the Red Cross is thor- 


oughly prepared to investigate im- 
mediately, and to bring a full report 
back to the soldier. And if the family 
back home is in need, the Red Cross 
takes care of it. Since the war 
started, direct help has been given to 
more than a million American service 
men or their families. This service 
works backward as well as forward: 
the Red Cross stands equally pre- 
pared to help families locate their 
sons and husbands who are abroad, 
and to bring news of their welfare. 


The Red Cross is saving the lives 
of untold thousands of American boys 
on the battle fronts of the world. It 
is now engaged in collecting a total 
of 5,300,000 pints of blood for the 
Army and Navy. In 31 cities there 
are permanent centers where you can 
donate your blood. (If you are be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 21, you must 
bring a written, witnessed statement 
of permission from your parents. No 
one is accepted for blood donation 
under the age of 18.) 

The Red Cross nursing service has 
signed up 28,000 registered graduate 
nurses for service with the armed 
forces, and 36,000 more are to be 
enrolled this year. It has, in fact, 
taken over the entire job of recruiting 
these nurses. Half a billion surgical 
dressings have been produced in the 
last 15 months. More than a million 
parcels containing food and other 
necessities have been shipped to 
American prisoners of war. Some- 
thing like 15,000,000 garments have 
been made for our soldiers. 


On the Home Front 


On the home front, the Red Cross 
is giving legal, business, financial, 
and medical counsel to the families of 
American fighters. It has aided in 
the last 15 months more than 130,000 
victims of disasters in this country. 
More than 5,000,000 persons have 
been taught to give first-aid in case 
of injury. A quarter of a million per- 
sons have been taught to safeguard 
themselves and others in the water. 
Public health nurses give instruction 
to all comers in nutrition and pre- 
vention of sickness. 


Since the war began in Europe 
millions of civilians in Europe, Asia, 
and Africa have been aided by the 
American Red Cross and government 
relief supplies valued at more than 
$64,000,000. 

Of greatest interest to students is 
the Junior Red Cross, which now 
numbers 16,000,000 members. 
Through this organization students in 
both elementary and _ secondary 
schools can help make comfort and 
recreational articles for the armed 
forces, participate in the War on 
Waste, and the Victory Book Cam- 
paign; take training in accident pre- 
vention, first aid, water safety, home 
nursing, and nutrition. 


Any classroom may enroll all its 
members in the Junior Red Cross by 
the contribution of $1. These clubs 
can write to the American National 
Red Cross in Washington, D. C., for 
a handbook and numerous other ma- 
terials describing in detail the variety 
of activities suggested for members. 


At the present time, perhaps the 
most important thing any student 
can do is to make his contribution to 
the Red Cross campaign for funds, 
and to spread the story of what the 
Red Cross is doing so that others, too, 
will add their contributions. 
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New jobs will have to be found for war workers 


Social Security Plan 


(Concluded from page 1) 


ports are designed to carry out, by 
concrete action, the pledge of ‘‘free- 
dom from want” on the home front. 
The authors are frank to point out 
that we cannot enjoy prosperity and 
“freedom from want” in this country 
unless we succeed in solving the prob- 
lem of full production. They remind 
us that economic stability and decent 
living conditions for all depend upon 
the maintenance of an annual na- 
tional income of from $100,000,000,- 
000 to $125,000,000,000. Let us, there- 
fore, consider the first of the reports, 
the one dealing with the problem of 
reconverting American industry to a 
peacetime basis. Here are the major 
recommendations of the Board: 


Demobilizing Men and Industries 


One of the first tasks will be to 
demobilize the armed services and the 
workers in war industries so that all 
will be able to step into peacetime 
jobs. The report warns against turn- 
ing the soldiers and sailors loose with 
$60 and a railroad ticket home as was 
done after the last war. An ade- 
quate and effective system of place- 
ment must be set up. Programs of vo- 
cational education and re-education 
for jobs in postwar industry must be 
adopted. Meanwhile, men in the 
armed services must be given means 
of subsistence until they can be 
placed in private jobs after the war. 

A similar problem exists with the 
war workers. It will take months, 
sometimes a year or two, to retool 
and otherwise reconvert the hundreds 
of plants which are now making im- 
plements of war. The report suggests 
the payment of a dismissal wage— 
paid in installments—to tide the 
workers over the period of idleness 
until jobs are available in peacetime 
industry. A comprehensive program 
of public works, financed partly by 
the government and partly by private 
industry, must be started. The un- 
employment compensation laws must 
be modified so as to provide jobless 
workers with means of living until 
they are replaced in industry. 

The success of the program of de- 
mobilization of men in the armed ser- 
vices and in war industries will de- 
pend upon the rapidity and efficiency 
with which the factories themselves 
can be converted back to peacetime 
Operation, to the manufacture of the 
Civilian goods which the nation will 
need after the war. The report makes 
a large number of recommendations 
for the demobilization of war in- 





dustries. 
proposals: 

1. Most war plants now owned or 
financed by the government (and the 
government has billions of dollars 
invested in war factories today) shall 
be turned over to private industry. 
In order to prevent monopoly, these 
government-owned plants should not 
be turned over to one, or even a few, 
corporations. They should be placed 
in the hands of several groups, which 
are ready and willing to convert them 
immediately to the production of 
peacetime goods. In this way com- 
petition will be insured. 

2. The government should play a 
leading role in bringing about a bet- 
ter - geographical distribution of 
American industry after the war. 
The war has resulted in the shifting 
of industry, in its decentralization 
from a few large centers to many 
states and cities which in peacetime 
had few industries. In the postwar 
period, government and private in- 
dustry should cooperate in seeing 
that industries are better distributed 
than they were before the defense 
program was launched. 


Here are some of the major 


Reconversion Steps 


3. Plans should be made now, with 
government and private industry co- 
operating, for the production of those 
civilian goods for which there will be 
a demand after the war. This could 
be accomplished by a thorough study 
of the probable demands of con- 
sumers for various goods in the post- 
war period. 

4. Inasmuch as it will cost con- 
siderable sums of money to reconvert 
industry to peacetime needs, just as 
it did to prepare them for war pro- 
duction, the government should be 
prepared to grant loans, at low rates 
of interest, to finance the reconver- 
sion. In addition, corporations should 
be allowed, while the war is still 
going on, to lay aside reserves for this 
purpose. 

5. Not all war industries should be 
reconverted to peacetime production. 
Some must be retained (a) to supply 
the needs of our armed services after 
the war; (b) to experiment with new 
military devices and equipment; and 
(c) to fill the needs of lend-lease 
which will still exist when the war 
is over. 

6. Government and industry should 
cooperate in the development of new 
industries and new processes. The 
great scientific progress which has 


been made during the war should be 
utilized to increase the standard of 
living of the people and to meet their 


needs for postwar comforts and 
necessities. 
7. In certain cases, postwar in- 


dustries should be jointly owned and 
operated by government and private 
industry. This would mark a revolu- 
tionary step in American industrial 
development, for heretofore Ameri- 
can industry has been almost ex- 
clusively the business of private en- 
terprise. The government has had 
little or no say about the management 
of industry. The report suggests spe- 
cifically these industries for joint 
ownership and operation: aircraft; 
shipbuilding, synthetic rubber, alu- 
minum, and magnesium. 


Continued Controls 


The National Resources Planning 
Board warns against the assumption 
that we can go back to normal peace- 
time ways of life as soon as hostilities 
cease. Many of the present economic 
controls, such as rationing, price con- 
trol, wage and rent control, will have 
to be continued if we are to avoid 
disastrous inflation followed by a 
severe depression. Until industries 
have been reconverted and are pro- 
ducing ample supplies of goods to 
meet the demands of the people, 
these controls will have to remain in 
effect. Otherwise, there would be a 
mad scramble for goods of all kinds 
and prices would skyrocket. 

In the postwar world, govern- 
mental activity will have to be ex- 
tended to a number of fields if we 
are to have economic stability. The 
government will have to participate 
in such projects as housing, sanita- 
tion, recreation, education, health, 
and the elimination of blighted areas. 

The report also calls for the con- 
solidation of the nation’s railroads 
into a limited number of regional 
systems. The large number of inde- 
pendent railroads results in waste and 
harmful competition in peacetime, 


and the consolidation program is de-— 


signed to bring about greater effi- 
ciency and economy. A transporta- 
tion agency of the government would 
have greater control of all means of 
transportation in the postwar period 
—air, rail, water, highway, pipes, etc. 

One significant section of the re- 
port calls for greater participation of 
labor in the management of industry 
after the war. It is suggested that 
labor be given a share in manage- 
ment; that the rights of labor to 
collective bargaining be safeguarded 
in order to insure high wages and 
decent living conditions. 


The second report of the Planning 
Board deals with social security and 
relief policies and calls for a greatly 
expanded program. Among the 
recommendations are the following: 


Social Security Program 


1. Payments for loss of income due 
to temporary or permanent disability. 
The present law includes no such 
provision, although it does cover un- 
employment and old age. 

2. The unemployment compensa- 
tion features of the present law 
should. be greatly expanded. The 
program should include protection to 
groups which are not now covered by 
unemployment insurance, such as 
agricultural workers, domestic work- 
ers, seamen, employees of very small 
firms, employees of nonprofit organ- 
izations, and many others. 

The unemployment compensation 
program should be uniform through- 
out the nation. At present, each state 
sets its own conditions of unemploy- 
ment insurance and some systems are 
more liberal than others. Through- 
out the nation, benefits should be paid 
for a period of 26 weeks, a much 
longer period than the most liberal 
state law at present. The payments 
should be large enough to enable 
the unemployed worker to live de- 
cently but not so large as to discour- 
age him from taking a job when one 
is available. 

3. Old-age benefits should be ex- 
tended to the long list of persons who 
are not covered by the Social Security 
Act at present. 


4. A comprehensive health pro- 
gram is recommended, including gov- 
ernmental aid in the construction of 
additional hospitals and clinics, in 
enabling people with low incomes to 
obtain sufficient medical care, in pro- 
viding free lunches for school chil- 
dren, and in other ways improving 
the health of the American people. 

5. The report recognizes the need 
of greater educational opportunities 
for American youth. Every young 
person in need of assistance to attend 
high school should receive it, and all 
qualified youths requiring federal as- 
sistance to go to college should be 
provided for. 

6. Greater aid to the aged, blind, 
handicapped, and others who receive 
public assistance. 

We have been able in this article 
to give only a bare outline of the 
main features of the President’s social 
and economic program. It raises is- 
sues of fundamental importance to 
the American people. In the weeks 
ahead, we shall discuss these issues in 
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News from Russia 


“The news you read from the 
Soviet Union is as accurate as any 
that can be given from a great coun- 
try at war.” 


This is the conclusion of Henry C. 
Cassidy, chief of the Associated Press 
bureau in Moscow, who is now on 
leave in this country. In a series of 
articles for member papers of the 
A.P., Mr. Cassidy goes on to say: 


I have been asked repeatedly since 
my return to New York: Can we be- 
lieve the Moscow stories? For the A. P. 
bureau, and, I think, for the rest of the 
press corps in Moscow, I can say that 
the correspondents are satisfied that 
their reports are substantially reliable. 

They do not always tell the whole 
story, and the figures may sometimes 
be out of line, but in general, what they 
say is true. The sources of information 
are exceptionally trustworthy. They 
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Women firefighters in Leningrad 


are the Soviet press, official communi- 
ques, and eye-witness observation. 


The greatest single source is the 
newspaper Red Star, official organ of 
the commissariat of defense. It is not 
circulated generally, but is destined for 
Red army officers and men. Red Star 
carries brief dispatches from its own 
correspondents on current action, and 
long, instructive articles by high officers 
on military problems. These writers 
are not trying to fool their own men. 
Their reports are invariably accurate. 


The communiques are issued each 
noon and night. This winter, they have 
consisted of a page, listing points re- 
captured by the Red army, and several 
pages of details on individual opera- 
tions. There is no case known to Mos- 
cow correspondents of a false Soviet 
claim to capture of any point. 


[However] when German counter- 
attacks have resulted in recapture of 
points, the Soviet authorities do not 
make misleading statements about such 
action, but usually lapse into silence on 
that operation. 

Censorship, which was the strictest 
of any before the war, is now among 
the most liberal. 


Food for Europe 


In a stirring letter to the New York 
Times, Nathaniel Peffer, well-known 
writer on foreign affairs, argues that 
it is to our advantage to provide food 
for the starving children of Europe: 


Herbert Hoover’s appeal for immedi- 
ate measures to feed the starving chil- 
dren of Europe has fallen into a void 
of silence. y? I have read or heard 
no convincing argument against it. It 
has merely been allowed to fade out 
into oblivion. And this I, for one, hold 
is regrettable and will one day be re- 
gretted. 


There is first of all the purely human 

. Does it really make no differ- 

ence to us as 130,000,900 well-fed people 
in a still incomparably rich country 
that across the Atlantic millions of chil- 
dren, too young to know what or why 
a war is, are withering to a slow death, 
whimpering their lives away in hunger? 
I happen to have gone through famines 
in China. In death from hunger there 
is a horror that not even war can hold. 
It cannot be agreeable to Americans 
when they sit down to their meals 
measured out for vitamin content to let 


themselves think of supper tables in 
Europe where children whine and 
mothers have only words to give them. 
It must or ought to be horrible. 


There is the political aspect, too. 
Something has already been lost in the 
American tradition when we can bring 
ourselves to striking bookkeeping ac- 
counts on advantage and disadvantage 
from letting people starve. For one 
thing, however, it appears to have been 
demonstrated in Greece that precau- 
tions can be taken against Germany’s 
deriving any benefit from food relief. 


Even if we do succeed in liberating 
the countries now occupied by the Ger- 
mans, it will win us little gratitude or 
even support from the inhabitants of 
those countries if we return to them a 
country in large part depopulated or 
populated by a generation emaciated, 
rachitic, and permanently marked by 
the effects of undernourishment. The 
proof we shall give them that by letting 
their children starve we liberated their 
lands a few weeks earlier will fall on 
deaf and resentful ears. It will not 
make for a continent with trust in us 
or willingness to follow our lead. It 
will leave a continent deeply encrusted 
with bitterness, a continent not very 
likely to be merged into a new world 
based on cooperative action, 


Soviet Constitution 


When Stalin issued a new consti- 
tution for Soviet Russia in 1936, 
Americans were amazed. It was a 
liberal, democratic constitution. At 
the same time, Russia continued to be 
a country ruled by iron authority 
from above. Was this, then, a great 
piece of totalitarian hypocrisy de- 
signed to pull the wool over demo- 
cratic eyes? Wallace Carroll, author 
of a new book, We’re in This with 
Russia, thinks not: 


Some authorities on the Soviet Union 
believe that Stalin sincerely intended 
the Constitution to be a charter of free- 
dom. Stalin’s critics, on the other hand, 
have regarded the Constitution as the 
height of “Stalinist cynicism.” Without 
trying to read Stalin’s mind, let us look 
at a few facts. A first point is that the 
Constitution was granted freely. It was 
not wrested from an unwilling ruler 
like the Magna Carta. ... 


Another point is that, whatever were 
Stalin’s intentions, the Constitution was 
a great educational document, especially 
for a country where constitutional de- 
velopment was so retarded. Before it 
was adopted, it was discussed at thou- 
sands of meetings in town and country, 
on the steppes of the Ukraine, among 
Laplanders of the Arctic, in fishing vil- 
lages of the Far East. For the first 
time, the Tartars of the Volga, the 
Uzbeks in the deserts of central Asia, 
the Kazaks on the foothills of the 
Pamirs became conscious of rights 
which Anglo-Saxons had won many 
generations ago. It was possible that 
they did not fully understand them as 
yet, but they would in time. This was 
the historical significance of the Con- 
stitution, 


A Splendid Record 


In connection with the current at- 
tacks being made on bureaucracy, 
Richard L. Strout, writing in the 
Christian Science Monitor, calls at- 
tention to one example of “a bureau 
without bureaucracy”: 
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The town and harbor of St. Pierre, Martinique 


There is a great deal of justified at- 
tack on “bureaucracy” these days and 
it is instructive to turn to one big 
federal agency which generally has 
avoided that evil, and to see how it has 
done it. This is the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, approaching the tenth an- 
niversary of the original 1933 act, as 
the boldest and perhaps most far- 
reaching effort of our times to decen- 
tralize the administration of federal 
functions. 


It was obvious that this huge water- 
shed offered problems with which the 
individual states and communities could 
not deal. So something new was born, 
an important pioneering step in Amer- 
ica’s government; a reconciliation be- 
tween the states and Washington. A 
new, independent, regional agency was 
invented, capable of dealing with the 
whole area as one problem through co- 
operation with local governments and 
with authority from Congress. 

TVA was organized in the form of a 
corporation with broad, flexible, dis- 
cretionary powers. It was not working 
for profits but for the people, yet it was 
organized on a basis that made business 
methods natural. Then, as important 
as anything else, it moved right out of 
Washington. It got down into the Val- 
ley’s grass roots. The folks down along 
the Tennessee, Hiwassee, and Ococee 
Rivers don’t think of the 35,000 TVA 
employees, who are picked under a 
tight merit system, as “bureaucrats.” 
Why, they come from “right around 
hyere!” 

On the other hand, Congress has al- 
ways, thus far, been sympathetic to 
TVA, because statistics show its suc- 
cess, because a continuous federal audit 
is going on, and because its directors 
appear annually before the House Ap- 
propriations Committee to justify ex- 
penditures in detail. 

With all the talk of bureaucracy, it is 
comforting to hear Representative Joe 
Starnes of Alabama say: “It is in the 
great American industrial tradition. For 
all time it explodes the outworn notion 
that the operations of a government 
agency are bound to be clumsy and 
expensive.” 


Robert and Martinique 


Some 400 miles from the American 
base at Trinidad lies a little island 
which forms an important link in our 
chain of Caribbean defenses for the 
Panama Canal—Martinique. This 
Vichy-owned territory has an excel- 
lent harbor, as well as dry-dock 
facilities of some value. But it also 
has Admiral Robert, who tenaciously 
refuses to cooperate with any au- 
thority but that of Pétain. 

Our State Department treated the 
Admiral with patient tolerance for 
some time but finally stopped food 
shipments from this country in an 
attempt to bring the island into line 
with the United Nations. Comment- 
ing in its editorial columns, the 
Washington Post summarizes the sit- 
uation: 

Under the circumstances, there was 
no other course open to the United 


States. We had, until November, 
treated the incredible admiral with kid 


gloves. Months were spent in nego- 
tiating an agreement with him. But 
this tin-pot dictator would rather have 
the people of Martinique starve than 
shift his ground. Possibly they will, © 
in due course, have something to say 
about that themselves. Anachronisms 
sometimes have their charm, but Ad- 
miral Robert, the people of Martinique 
are discovering, may soon be a far too 
expensive antique to have around. To 
them he has now become an unmiti- 
gated menace. 


Yanks in Africa 


Ernie Pyle, well-known columnist, 
is now in Tunisia, from where he 
sends vivid accounts of the life of 
American soldiers there: 


After living with our troops at the 
Tunisian front for some weeks I have 
come to the conclusion that the two 
dominant things in their minds are 
hatred of the cold and fear of attack 
from the air. 

You all know what it feels like to be 
cold, but you don’t know—can never 
know, without experiencing it—the 
awful feeling of being shot at by speed- 
ing enemy planes. 

If our soldiers are meticulous about 
any one thing, it is about watching the 
sky. After just one attack caution be- 
comes a sort of reflex action. You never 
let a plane pass without giving it a 
good looking over. 

As you drive along roads in the’ 
frontal area you meet hundreds of ve- 
hicles, from jeeps to great wrecker 
trucks, and every one of the hundreds 
of soldiers in them will be scanning the 
sky as though they were lookouts on a 
ship at sea. 
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Yanks make friends with native Algerians in| 
North Africa 


It’s the stealthiness of the thing, the’ 
knowledge that this sudden peril is” 
always possible, that gets you. There 
are thousands of Americans over here 
who are calm under ground fire but 
hate strafing planes. Soldiers in camp 
lose no time in hitting their slit tren 
and soldiers on the road flow out 0 
their vehicles like water every time a 
plane is seen. 

flat 


You learn to hate absolutel 
country where there are no ditches to © 
jump into or humps to hide behind. 
We even make jokes about carrying 
collapsible fox holes for such country.” 

Camouflage becomes a second nature” 
to you. Near the front you never park 
a jeep without putting it under a tree. 
If there are no trees you leave it on 
the shady side of a building or wall. 
If there is no cover at all you throw 
your camouflage net over it. 





